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Malayan Peninsula,” has, after a study of several 
years, introduced a new arrangement with two main 
sections, Sissoa, which includes the greater part of 
Bentham’s Triptolomea and Sissoa, and Amerimnon, 
called after an American type. Dr. Prain’s classifi¬ 
cation differs from Bentham’s, since he adopts the 
shape and orientation of the corolla and the form of 
the style as the criteria of his subdivisions instead of 
the characters of the inflorescence, stamens, and fruit. 

The genus is distributed through the tropics of 
Africa and America as well as Asia, and it seems 
a pity that the author did not see his way to extend 
his monograph to all the known species. The dis¬ 
tribution in Asia is considered for five provinces, 
East China, Jndo-China, Indo-Himalaya, Malaya, 
and Papuasia; the number of endemic species in each 
is large, and amounts to 72 per cent, for East China. 
Very few species are found in more than two of 
these provinces; Dalbergia tamarindifolia occurs in 
four, and Dalbergia torta (= D. monosperma), which 
has pods well suited for dispersal by ocean currents, 
is the only species found in all five provinces. Owing 
to the inclusion of recent specimens from Malay and 
China, the total number of authenticated species 
amounts to eighty-six; a few, including the Dalbergia 
laccijera of Lanessan, still remain unidentified. The 
memoir is illustrated with diagrams of groupings 
and maps of distribution, as well as with figures of 
each species, and issued as the first part of the tenth 
volume it forms a valuable addition to the Annals 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

The Process Year Book. Penrose’s Pictorial 

Annual, 1904-5. Edited by William Gamble. 

Pp. xvi+160. (London: Penrose and Co.) 

Every year we receive this annual, and each time 
it is our pleasure to point out the very high standard 
which the volume attains. The current issue bids us to 
repeat the opinions expressed in our previous notices, 
and to supplement them with the statement that the 
standard has again been changed to one of a higher 
order. 

To gain some idea of the possibilities of process 
work of to-day, when the best work and materials 
are employed, the reader has only to take up this 
book and examine the contents, which will at once 
indicate the high state of efficiency and the variety 
of methods that are available. In the first place we 
have a series of instructive articles, covering 160 
pages, most of which are from the pens of well-known 
workers. These deal with manifold portions of a 
far-reaching subject, and give the advice, results of 
experience, and views of these workers on numerous 
points of interest. Of the illustrations, which form 
such a conspicuous feature of this annual, much could 
be written, for it is in them that we see the practical 
results of the processes in use to-day. If we sum 
up the plates, colour prints, supplement illustrations, 
and illustrations in the text, we have a collection 
which for variety of subjects and excellence of repro¬ 
duction is unique. The photogravure, as a frontis¬ 
piece by j. J. Waddington, Ltd., the “Turner” 
reproduced by the three-colour process of Andrd and 
Sleigh, and the interlayed half-tone by the Arthur 
Cox Illustrating Co., Ltd., are three amongst a host 
of other good samples that are met with. 

Apart from the large number of process workers 
who await annually the appearance of this year book, 
this handsome volume will appeal to a wide circle of 
readers who are in any way connected with the 
artistic or utilitarian side of the art of reproducing 
pictures. The editor and his contributors, together 
with the publishers and printers, all deserve great 
credit for such an admirable result of their combined 
efforts. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

On a Method of Using the Tow-net as an Opening 
and Closing Tow-net. 

Every naturalist who has engaged in marine research 
is aware of the great difficulties which attend upon research 
in the intermediate depths. 

Great ingenuity has been displayed in the invention of 
very elaborate instruments—many of them hopeful, some 
of them successful. It had appeared to me, as the result 
of observations, and after conversation with Mr. J. Y. 
Buchanan, who had made similar observations, that a solu¬ 
tion of this problem might be found easily in experiments 
with the ordinary tow-net. 

Our joint experience was this. If an ordinary tow-net 
were lashed at two opposite points of the rim to a rigid 
sounding-wire, and so plunged at speed into the depths, 
the net would fold over and close. It might then be towed 
at the required depth and afterwards reeled in by the 
sounding engine at express speed—again dosing in its 
upward course. 



Through the great kindness and sympathy of Mr. M. H. 
Gray, of the Silvertown Submarine Telegraph Company, I 
was afforded an opportunity of putting this theory to the 
test on board the Dacia. 

The conditions of the experiment appeared to me at the 
time adverse, since my tow-nets and other apparatus were 
missing at Gibraltar ; but this was a blessing in disguise. 
1 set to work and made a tow-net out of old bunting and 
the rim out of a barrel hoop. This tow-net was so flimsy 
that in towing it alongside at little more than mere 
steerage-way it frequently burst. To plunge it into the 
depths would be a supreme test, since not even No. 20 
Miller’s Silk in an open net could stand the strain I 
proposed. Off the north-west coast of Africa I had three 
days’ opportunity of experiments, the absurd tow-net being 
in ludicrous inverse proportion to the magnificent sounding 
crew and sounding engine. A reference to the diagram 
will show a, the descent of the net folded over; b, the 
net opening at the required depth ; c, the net being towed 
at the required depth; and d, the net being reeled in 
closed as in its descent. 

I confess that when the first experiment was made I had 
faint hope of seeing that flimsy tow-net again, but it 
emerged with many organisms we had not captured on 
the surface. To cut matters short, these experiments were 
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repeated for three days without a hitch at from 200 to 
300 fathoms, the flimsy net emerging from its trials on 
every occasion with success. 

There are two practical points. The first is the art 
of plunging the net at the surface, the next that of 
whipping it out on reeling in, so that there may be no 
contamination of surface organisms during the critical 
moments. With a highly expert sounding crew such as 
I had at my service this was easily done. 

My repeated experiments were also addressed to this 
point, viz. to ascertain the best rate of descent and ascent 
of the net, and my experience was 100 fathoms a minute. 
The flimsy net stood all tests. 

To the modern marine naturalist, whose complicated 
(and expensive) opening and closing tow-net is an object 
of worship, this simple advice may seem like telling him 
to “bathe seven times in Jordan”; he wishes to do a 
great thing. George Murray. 

February 5. 


The Sixth Satellite of Jupiter. 

The author of the article on the sixth satellite of Jupiter 
in Nature of January 19 has obviously made a slip in assum¬ 
ing that the “ retrograde ” motion ascribed to the satel¬ 
lite means retrograde in the sky, and not in the orbit. 
According to the ephemeris, Jupiter on January 4 was moving 
direct, i.e. eastward, about 225* daily. The satellite was 
west of the planet (position angle 269°), approaching Jupiter 
at the rate of 45" a day, and, therefore, moving eastward 
(direct) about 270" daily. 

The position angle on January 17, according to the latest 
bulletin from Mount Hamilton, was 266°, having decreased 
3 0 ; the distance of the satellite had decreased from 45' to 36'. 
If the object is really a satellite this necessarily indicates a 
retrograde orbital motion, unless the plane of its orbit is so 
much inclined to that of the other satellite-orbits as to make 
the new one pass north of the planet at inferior conjunction 
instead of south as the others now do. 

The observations thus far published would, however, apply 
equally well to an asteroid a little within or beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter, and near perihelion in an orbit of some 
eccentricity and with a mean distance from the sun somewhat 
greater than that of Jupiter. We must wait for further 
observations to determine the truth. C. A. Young. 

Princeton, N.J., U.S.A., February 3. 


The Circulation of the Atmosphere. 

I . have read with great interest your review of Prof. 
H. H. Hildebrandsson’s report on “ The General Motion 
of Clouds ” (Nature, February 2, p. 329). 

All his observations appear to support the theory of my 
father, the late Prof. James Thomson, as set forth in the 
Bakerian lecture on “ The Grand Currents of Atmospheric 
Circulation ” (Phil. Trans., vol. clxxxiii. p. 653, 1892) and in 
his earlier paper read before the British Association in 
1837. 

Is it possible that Prof. Hildebrandsson has not seen 
these papers, and has accepted theories put forward as 
Prof. James Thomson’s instead of referring to the 
originals? Anyone who takes the trouble to read these 
papers carefully must see that it is distinctly stated that 
the main direction of the upper current of the atmosphere 
is from west to east while moving steadily and gradually 
towards the Poles, and that the air keeps this west to 
east motion as it sinks to a lower level, and becomes the 
great return current towards the equator. This motion 
can hardly be termed “vertical circulation.” As for 
Prof. Hildebrandsson’s assumption concerning Hadley’s 
theory, I should like to quote the following passage from 
my father’s paper :— 

“In 1735 George Hadley submitted to the Royal Society 
the paper of which I have made mention already as 
supplying for the first time a substantially true theory 
of the primarily dominant conditions of atmospheric 
circulation. The paper is entitled ‘ Concerning the Cause 
of the General Trade Winds,’ and it is right here to notice 
that Hadley applied the name ‘ General Trade Winds ’ not 
merely to those winds of equatorial regions to which the 
name Trade Winds is ordinarily restricted, but uses it as 
including also the west to east winds known to be pre¬ 
valent in higher latitudes, and used in trade by mariners 
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for ocean passages from west to east. Thus the scope 
of his theory must be understood as being much wider 
than what would be conveyed in ordinary nomenclature by 
the name Theory of the Trade Winds.” 

So far then from opposing Hadley’s theory, my father’s 
J amplifies and completes it. James Thomson. 

22 Wentworth Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, February 6. 

Remarkable Temperature Inversion and the Recent 
High Barometer. 

During Friday and Saturday, January 27 and 28, the baro¬ 
metric pressure over the south of England was exceptionally 
high, readings of 31.00 inches being observed at 6 p.m. 
on Saturday in the extreme south-west of the country. In 
the neighbourhood of London the barometer rose to 30 90 
during the night of January 26, and remained at about 
that height until the morning of January 29, a well marked 
anti-cyclone with readings over this vaiue being shown on 



Fig. r. —Temperature inversion on January 28 at Oxshott, Surrey. 

the morning and evening weather charts of January 27 
and 28. 

During such conditions it is in general impossible to raise 
a kite, owing to the want or lightness of wind ; but on 
January 28, during the afternoon, there was sufficient 
breeze from the west to start a kite carrying recording 
instruments, and to take them to a height of 3600 feet. 
A very remarkable temperature inversion was found to 
exist, the details of which are shown in the accompanying 
chart. At 3.40 p.m. the surface temperature was 47°-o F. ; 
at 4.45 p.m. it had fallen to 45°-o F. The temperature 
decreased steadily to 40° F. at 3000 feet; a little higher 
a rise of 12 0 took place, the temperature at 3300 feet being 
52 0 F. At 4.28 p.m., at 3600 feet, the temperature was 
53 0 F. Unfortunately, the humidity trace on the meteoro¬ 
graph partially failed, but it suffices to show that the 
temperature inversion was, as such inversions in my ex¬ 
perience always are, accompanied by extreme dryness of 
the air. 

The wind was west at the surface, and shifted gradually 
to north-west at the highest point reached, but there was 
no sudden change of direction at the height where the 
temperature inversion occurred. 

I do not wish to imply that the high barometer and the 
temperature inversion are necessarily correlated phenomena, 
but the coincidence is interesting. W. H. Dines. 


Dates of Publication of Scientific Books. 

With reference to the complaint of Mr. R. P. Paraiypye 
(p. 320) that a big sum is still asked for Price’s “ Treatise 
on Infinitesimal Calculus,” I should be obliged if you 
would allow me to point out that the price of this work 
is, and has been for some time, 5s. a volume. 

Henry Frowde. 

Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, 
London, E.C., February 8. 
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